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The  Society  Announces  a  New  Fellowship 

Diirhi}^  recent  years  there  has  si)run5J  up  anion^  the  country’s 
leadinjj  universities  a  deinaiul  tor  courses  in  the  history  of  busi¬ 
ness  enterprise  in  the  I’nited  States.  Americans  are  coiniji}.'  to 
realize  that  one  of  their  country’s  .ijreatest  contril)Utions  to  civili¬ 
zation  has  liven  in  the  lield  of  business  administration  and  le«h- 
noloj^y.  W  ith  that  realization  has  come  a  desire  to  know  some¬ 
thing^  of  the  backjtiround  and  meanin.i;  of  America’s  achievements 
in  these  fields. 

l’nfortunat(“ly  the  demand  for  jirofessors  (|ualitied  to  teach 
lUisiiiess  History  has  already  bej^un  to  outstrip  the  sui)))ly,  since 
no  concerted  elTorl  has  ever  been  made  to  train  men  as  specialists 
in  the  subjcci.  I'or  many  years  the  Harvard  (Iraduate  .^cbo?>l  of 
I’usiness  Administration  was  the  only  place  where  liusiness  His¬ 
tory  was  tauijht ;  but  usually  students  who  were  attracted  to  that 
institution  were  interested  not  in  the  teachinjjt  profession  but  in  a 
career  in  business  for  which  the  history  of  business  serveil  only 
as  a  backj^round.  IWen  those  who  did  jjraduate  work  in  the  field 
commonly  stejijied  from  collej^e  into  the  business  world.  As  a 
result,  when  in  recent  years  universities  have  wanted  to  institute 
a  course  in  I’usiness  History,  they  have  had  either  to  delav  such 
action  until  a  suitable  man  could  be  found  or  ekse  have  had  to 
induce  someone  in  one  of  the  allied  social  sciences  to  devel<»p  a 
course  in  the  field. 

d'he  I’usiness  Historical  Society,  whose  stated  purpose  is  to 
“stimulate  interest  in  the  bej;inninj^s  and  evolution  of  finance, 
commerce,  and  industry,’’  is  undertakinj^  by  means  of  a  I'ellow'- 
ship  to  enconra<i[e  some  proinisinj^  student  or  assistant  jirofessor 
to  e(|uip  himself  to  teach  the  subject  of  I’usiness  History  in  a 
collej^e  or  graduate  school.  The  .Society  hopes,  by  example  and 
publicity,  to  interest  others  in  the  worth-while  task  of  info:'min?if 
the  collej^iate  .segment  of  the'  nation  of  their  business  herita}»e. 
To  this  end  the  Council  of  the  .Society  has  recently  voted  to  make 
a  jifift  to  Harvard  University  establishing  a  Fellowshij)  in  liusi- 
iiess  History  that  will  enable  a  .scholar  to  spend  twelve  iiKinths 
of  study  and  research  at  the  Harvard  (iraduate  School  of  llusi- 
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ness  Administration.  Although  initially  only  one  Fellowship  is 
being  offered,  the  Society  anticipates  that,  if  resj)onse  seems  to 
warrant  it,  the  Fellowship  may  be  reoffered  in  subsequent  years, 
either  by  the  Society  itself  or  possibly  by  other  groups  similarly 
interested. 

The  stipend  of  the  Fellowship  will  be  made  available  in  the 
following  amounts : 

To  veterans  —  $2.r)()U  in  cash. 

To  non-veterans  —  $2,500  in  cash,  plus  tuition. 

Since  the  stipend  will  be  given  as  an  award  of  merit  and  not  for 
services  rendered,  it  will  not  be  subject  to  the  federal  withhold¬ 
ing  tax;  nor  will  it  deprive  a  veteran  of  any  government  allow¬ 
ances  to  which  he  may  otherwise  be  eligible.  The  Society  has 
tried  to  make  the  Fellowship  as  attractive  financially  as  possible 
so  that  men  of  advanced  training  will  be  induced  to  apply. 

Applicants  must  have  either  a  master’s  or  a  doctor’s  degree  and 
must  be  interested  in  teaching  the  subject  of  Business  History. 
Their  field  of  specialization  would  typically  have  been  either  in 
American  or  Economic  History  or  in  Business  Administration  or 
Economics.  They  may,  if  they  desire  (and  if  they  have  not  al¬ 
ready  received  a  doctor’s  degree)  apply  to  the  Doctoral  Board  of 
the  Harvard  Business  School  for  permission  to  use  their  year  of 
training  while  a  Business  Histoi*}’  Fellow  as  part  of  their  prepara¬ 
tion  for  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Commercial  Science.  Such  a 
request  would,  however,  be  a  matter  of  personal  negotiation  be¬ 
tween  the  applicant  and  the  Doctoral  Board  and  would  not  be  a 
part  of  the  Fellowship  agreement. 

A  committee  of  three,  appointed  by  the  Dean  of  the  Harvard 
Business  School,  will  select  from  among  the  applicants  the  name 
of  a  candidate  to  be  presented  to  the  President  and  Fellows  of 
Harvard  University  for  approval.  The  Fellow'ship  will  be  avail¬ 
able  in  February,  1948,  at  the  earliest,  the  starting  time  to  be 
adjusted  to  suit  the  individual’s  convenience,  within  reasonable 
limits. 

The  Fellowr  wdll  be  expected  to  spend  twelve  months  in  research 
and  study  at  the  Harvard  Business  School,  where  he  will  become 
a  regularly  enrolled  student.  His  research  may  be  in  a  subject 
of  his  own  choice,  but  it  must  be  of  sufficient  quality  and  sig¬ 
nificance  to  warrant  publication.  As  part  of  his  training,  a  Fellow 
will  be  expected  to  take  the  School’s  courses  in  Business  History 
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and  in  Research  in  Business  History.  In  addition  he  may  take 
whatever  other  courses  are  necessary  to  further  his  understanding 
of  the  field  in  which  he  chooses  to  specialize. 

Further  information,  application  blanks,  and  printed  circulars 
announcing  the  Fellowship  may  all  be  obtained  by  writing  to  the 
Executive  Secretary  of  the  Business  Historical  Society,  Inc., 
Soldiers  Field,  Boston  Oil,  Massachusetts. 


William  Jones  and  His  Unsuccessful  Steam¬ 
boat  Venture  of  1819 

In  connection  with  some  research  in  the  field  of  banking  his¬ 
tory  the  author  recently  came  across  the  William  Jones  Papers, 
acquired  a  few  years  ago  by  the  Historical  Society  of  Pennsyl¬ 
vania.  These  records,  which  are  of  unusual  interest  in  many 
respects,  are  the  basis  of  the  present  essay.^ 

William  Jones  (1760-1831),  as  is  generally  known,  was  a  Phila¬ 
delphia  shipping  merchant  and,  during  the  War  of  1812,  both 
Madison’s  Secretary  of  the  Navy  and  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
pro  tern.  In  1816  he  became,  for  political  reasons,  the  first  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  second  Bank  of  the  United  States,  but  he  resigned  as 
early  as  January,  1819,  after  an  inefficient  and  unsuccessful  ad¬ 
ministration.  What  William  Jones  did  upon  leaving  the  Bank 
has  hitherto  been  unknown,  but  his  papers  show  that  he  entered 
the  then  young  field  of  steamboat  building. 

When  he  did  so,  steamboating  and  steamboat  building  had  al¬ 
ready  reached  a  certain  maturity.^  It  will  be  remembered  that 

‘The  Historical  Society  of  Pennsylvania  has  graciously  permitted  the  use 
of  the  material  reproduced  herewith. 

‘For  the  early  history  of  steamboat  building  and  steamboating  see  the 
following:  Robert  G.  Albion,  The  Rise  of  New  York  Port  (New  York 
19.39),  Chap.  VIII ;  James  T.  Flexner,  Steamboats  Come  True.  American 
IttventoYs  in  Action  (New  York,  1944)  ;Henry  Hall,  Report  on  the  Ship¬ 
building  Industry  of  the  United  States,  U.  S.  Tenth  Census,  vol.  8  (Wash¬ 
ington,  1884)  ;  George  B.  Merrick  and  William  R.  Tibbals,  “Genesis  of 
Steam  Navigation  on  Western  Rivers”  in  Proceedings  State  Hist.  Soc.  of 
IVisconsin,  1911 ;  George  H.  Preble,  A  Chronological  History  of  the  Origin 
and  Development  of  Steam  Narigation,  2d  ed.  (Philadelphia,  1895); 
Archibald  D.  Turnbull,  John  Stevens:  An  American  Record  (New  Yorl^ 
1928),  Chaps.  V-Vl,  ix-xv,  XIX. 
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Fulton‘s  The  Xorth  River  Steamboat  of  Clermont  made  its  his¬ 
torical  trip  from  New  York  to  Albany  in  IHOT,  and  by  1810  Fulton 
and  bis  associates  had  three  steamers  plyinjj  the  Hudson  and  one 
riinninjj  between  New  York  and  New  Brunswick.  As  early  as 
180!k  steamboats  first  appeared  on  the  Philadelphia  run,  one 
goiiijj  from  New  York  up  the  Bay  and  the  Raritan  River  to  New 
Brunswick,  while  another  went  up  the  Delaware  to  Trenton;  thus 
twenty-five  miles  were  left  to  be  traveled  by  stage.  This  traffic 
became  possible  when  John  Stevens  and  the  Livingston- Fulton 
interests  compromised.  The  latter  had  a  monopoly  of  steamboat 
transportation  on  the  waters  of  the  State  of  New  York.  Conse¬ 
quently,  the  former,  who  had  taken  a  keen  interest  in  steamboat 
construction  for  many  years,  was  forced  to  transfer  his  first  com¬ 
mercially  useful  craft  from  HolM)ken,  where  it  had  been  built, 
to  the  Delaware.  Thus  Philadelphians,  and  \\  illiam  Jones  among 
them,  at  a  very  early  moment  had  an  op])ortunity  to  gain  first¬ 
hand  experience  with  the  new  means  of  transportat’on  aiTih  to 
become  acciuainted  with  the  tremendous  opportunities  opened  up 
thereby,  provided  that  a  monopoly  could  he  avoided.  In  those 
years  New  York  became  the  center  of  steamboat  building  which 
it  was  to  remain  for  manv  years,  hut  the  industry  took  root  aLo 
on  the  Delaware.  '  ’  '  '*  ■  ' 

The  year  1<S10  marks  the  iHginning  of  steamboat  building  in 
the  W  est.  In  that  year  the  Ohio  .'Steamboat  .Navigation  C  onqiany 
was  incorporated.  Among  its  founders  w  ere  the  .associates  k'nlton 
.and  C'hancell(»r  Robert  R.  Livingston,  as  well  as  Nichol.as  J.aines 
R(»o>e\elt.  forinerlv  .an  engine  builder  who  h.ad  once  been  an 
associ.ate  of  l.ixingstou  and  .'^tevens  when  in  the  late-  IPHi's  these 
two  men  were  still  working  toga-iher  on  steambo.at  construction, 
'file  C(»r|'oration  was  to  ope^'.ate  steambo.ats  on  western  waters, 
and  in  ll-l  !  l\oove\a'lt  built  the  first  such  bo.at  in  Pittsburgh,  using 
jil.ans  ]»ro'.i(L(l  bv  I-'ulton  and  watrkers  tr.aimd  in  his  plant.  This 
boat,  tile  .\  (W  (trleaiis,  descended  the  ri\ers  .and,  prolt-cted  bv  .a 
Louisiana  monopob.  ]»lied  the  .Mississippi  between  the  (iulf  and 
.Natche/.  In  the  years  th.at  followed,  this  concern  built  .a  number 
of  boats  in  it-'  Pitt;  burgh  yaiaP.  Its  monopob  was  (|uickly  chal¬ 
lenged.  tirsi  by  one  D.aniel  I'rench  and  later  by  Henry  M.  Shrew 
who,  improving  on  I'ulton’s  model,  developed  the  tvpical  Missis¬ 
sippi  stetunboat,  at  the  same  time  succeeding  in  breaking  down 
the  mon<»poly  which  the  ( )hio  Steamboat  Navigation  Company 
had  pos>essed  in  the  W  est.  .'Steamboat  building  developcal  .so  f.ast 
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aloii}!;  the  Oliio  and  its  tributaries  that  sixty-three  steamlKjats  are 
said  to  have  been  ph  inj;  the  western  waters  in  1  IS  lit. 

I 

This  was  the  situation  when,  about  twelve  years  after  Fulton’s 
famous  trip  and  about  eight  years  after  the  building  of  the  first 
western  steamboat,  William  Jones  decided  to  enter  the  new  field. 
Through  private  speculations  in  shares  of  the  second  Hank  of  the 
United  States  he  had  made  about  $.')0,()00,  which  was  now  at  his 
disposal  when  he  was  looking  around  for  a  new  job.  His  interest 
in  steamboating  seems  to  have  been  of  long  standing.  .About  two 
months  after  his  resignation  from  the  presidency  of  the  liank, 
obviously  referring  to  earlier  plans,  Jones  wrote  to  a  close  friend: 

I  a)titemi)latcd  an  c‘Stal)lishnH“nt  in  the  W  estern  centers  with  a 
view  to  steam  navitiation  the  principles  and  practice  of  whicli 
had  occui»ied  my  early  and  earnest  attention  and  it  will  ever  he 
a  M)urce  of  regret  that  I  did  not  carry  it  into  effect  as  the 
lucrative  result  of  such  an  enteri)rise  has  been  veritied  hy  ex¬ 
perience.  A  rct)etition  has  since  rendered  the  object  less  in- 
tercslint^  hut  the  field  is  yet  extensive  and  jxipidation  and 
im])ro\  i  nu-ut  may  still  furnish  ])rofitahlc  employment  for  all 
the  capital  that  may  he  judiciously  invested,  in  that  ])ursuit. 

'I'he  e\eni]»tion  from  ca-'Ualty  which  the  steam  uaviit,atiou  em- 
l»lo\ed  in  the  Atlantic  waters  injoys  and  the  fre(iueut  losses 
and  accidents  which  happen  on  the  steamboats  on  the  western 
waters  ju'ove  I  think  that  the  latter  are  either  badly  coustructe<l 
I  or  I  ueiilit;eutly  coiulucted. 

When  llie  abo\e  letter'  was  written  Jones  wa.s  just  oti  the 
]»oitit  of  embarking  oti  his  new  venture.  It  started  when  on  March 
o,  ISlf),  at  the  sttggestion  of  Charles  iVtirose,  the  .Southwark 
shipwtight  .‘^ainn  1  lluinphreys  invited  hitn  to  .share  iti  the  build¬ 
ing  of  a  sieamboat  “on  speetikition."*  1  luinph.cys  wrote; 

.Southwark  March  .‘<lh,  ISIP 

I  )t  ar  Sir; 

(>ur  mutual  I'rii  iid  Mr.  IVurose  h.as  -tateil  to  Mr.  Kieii  \' 
niV'clf  tint  \(iu  would  have  no  ohjictiou  to  join  us  in  the 
liuildin.Lr  iS;  fitting  a  -team  I’.oat  ui'oii  speculation.  We  have 
been  waitiiiu'  ;i  cou-ideralde  time  for  information  from  Xew 
Oriiaus  as  to  the  pro))er  dimcu-ious,  hut  not  haviinr  received 

®To  William  Key  Pond  of  Chillicothe,  Ohio.  Mar.  r.M,  isi'.t.  The  last 
sentence  is  crossed  out  in  the  draft  of  the  letter. 

*  l’>iojirai)hical  material  on  the  men  has  not  come  to  the  attentitm  of  the 
writer. 
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it  we  propose  to  commence  building  on  moderate  dimensions. 

.  .  .  Mr,  Large  who  is  to  be  concerned  will  put  an  Engine 
on  board  at  cost  say  8500  Dollars,  and  it  is  proposed  on  our 
part  to  expend  a  like  sum  if  it  should  be  necessary.  Mr.  Keen 
and  myself  will  take  4000  Dollars  &  you  may  take  the  balance 
of  4000  or  4500  Dollars  to  yourself  or  in  cotnpany  with  any 
friend  you  may  Associate  with  for  that  purpose.  Every  thing 
will  be  furnished  at  cost.  It  is  proposed  to  erect  a  Small 
Smithy  Shop  in  the  Yard  where  the  Vessel  is  to  be  built.  In 
this  we  calculate  on  saving  200,  or  300  Dollars. 

In  the  distribution  of  the  labors  of  the  Company,  it  is  pro¬ 
posed  that  Mr.  Large  builds  &  hts  his  Engine.  Mr.  K.  & 
myself  take  the  Hull  of  the  Boat  &  we  calculate  that  you 
would  not  object  to  taking  the  trouble  of  a  Correspondence 
for  the  sale  of  the  Boat.  There  are  a  number  of  minor  points 
that  can  best  be  settled  by  a  conference  &  we  will  wait  on 
you  at  any  place  &  time  you  may  appoint.  The  Evening 
would  be  preferred. 

I  am  very  Respectfully, 

Samuel  Humphreys 

Suggested  in  this  letter  was  a  partnership  between  (three) 
mechanics  and  a  merchant  as  was  common  at  that  time,  and  the 
sound  proposal  fell  on  fertile  ground.  The  next  weeks  must  have 
been  spent  in  negotiations  and  preparatory  work,  for  on  April  5, 
exactly  a  month  after  the  first  suggestion,  Humphreys  reported 
that  they  were  “almost  ready  to  commence  the  boat.”  Jones  was 
asked  to  draw  up  the  articles  of  association.  He  did  so,  but  the 
draft  did  not  meet  with  the  approval  of  the  engine  builder.  It 
provided  that  the  shipwrights  and  the  engine  builder  should  con¬ 
struct  at  cost  the  hull  and  the  machinery,  respectively,  while  Jones 
should  put  up  his  share  in  cash  for  paying  the  wages  and  acquir¬ 
ing  the  material  needed  for  the  building  of  the  hull.  To  this 
proposal  the  engine  builder  objected:  “having  other  engine  build¬ 
ing  it  [would]  be  impossible  for  him  to  separate  the  cost  of 
each.”  ® 

Consequently  the  contract  was  redrawn  and,  on  May  31,  1819, 
signed  by  Jones  and  the  two  shipwrights.  It  reads  as  follows: 

This  instrument  of  writing  Witnesseth:  that  Samuel  Hum¬ 
phreys,  James  Keen,  Daniel  Large  and  William  Jones,  have 
mutually  agreed  to  build  and  equip  a  steam  Boat  or  vessel,  on 
their  joint  accounts  in  the  proportions  of  interest  hereafter 
mentioned  for  the  purpose  of  selling  the  said  Boat  when 

‘Humphreys  to  Jones,  “Wednesday”  [April,  1819]. 
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completed,  for  their  joint  benefit,  at  any  port  or  place  within 
the  United  States  or  the  territories  thereof :  and  that  this 
agreement  shall  be  carried  into  effect  in  the  following  manner : 
that  is  to  say  : 

1st.  The  said  lM)at  shall  be  of  the  dimensions  of  one  hundred 
feet  between  the  perpendiculars,  twenty-one  feet  beam,  and 
seven  feet  six  inches  in  depth,  or  therealwnits  and  constructed 
according  to  a  draught  to  be  drawn  for  the  purjKJse  by  Samuel 
Humphreys,  of  such  form  and  size  of  scantling,  as  shall  pro¬ 
duce  the  greatest  degree  of  buoyancy  and  velocity,  that  it  may 
be  practicable  to  combine  with  the  necessary  strength,  capacity 
and  convenience  for  navigating  tlie  Southern  coasts  an<l  rivers. 

2ndly.  The  said  Samuel  Humphreys  and  James  Keen  jointly, 
on  their  .part,  agree  and  engage  to  build,  launch  and  finish  the 
said  boat  in  due  time  and  in  the  most  substantial  and  workman¬ 
like  maimer,  inclnding  every  thing  appertaining  to  the  ship 
carpenters’  and  joiner’s  work  and  for  that  purpose  to  provide 
and  employ  in  the  most  economical  and  advantageous  maimer 
for  the  interest  of  the  concern,  all  the  proper  and  necessary 
materials,  workmen  and  labourers;  to  pay  for  the  same,  and 
render  an  account  thereof  to  the  concern;  which  said  concern 
shall  be  charged  with  the  actual  amount  paid  for  the  said 
materials,  workmanship,  labour  and  incidental  expenses  as 
aforesaid,  by  the  said  Samuel  Humphreys  and  lames  Keen, 
without  profit  or  advance  .  .  .  on  any  part  thereof. 

.'{dly.  The  said  Daniel  Large,  on  his  part,  agrees  and  en¬ 
gages  to  provide  all  jiroper  and  necessary  materials  and  to 
construct  therewith,  a  steam  Engine  including  the  boiler, 
wheels,  and  all  neces.sary  and  pro|K*r  machinery  of  the  best 
description  and  workmanship  of  ample  strength  and  power  to 
propel  the  said  float  with  the  reipiired  velocity,  to  fix  the  said 
engine,  wheels,  Boiler,  and  machinery,  on  board  the  said  Boat 
in  complete  order  for  the  intended  service,  and  to  furnish  and 
deliver  the  same  to  the  concern  fixed  and  completed  as  afore¬ 
said  for  the  sum  of  Eight  thousand  five  hundred  dollars,  being 
the  estimated  amount  of  the  first  cost  and  expense  thereof, 
without  profit  or  advance  on  the  materials,  workmanship,  or 
lalxtiir,  employed  in  the  construction  and  completion  of  the 
said  Engine,  Boiler,  wheels  and  Machinery  as  aforesaid. 

4thly.  The  said  William  Jones  on  his  part  agrees  and  en¬ 
gages  to  take  a  share  in  the  said  Boat  to  the  amount  assigned 
to  him  in  the  next  succeeding  article  of  this  agreement,  and 
to  advance  the  amount  of  his  share  in  the  said  concern,  as  it 
may  he  reipiired  to  purchase  for  cash  on  the  best  terms,  the  ma¬ 
terials  and  pay  for  the  workmanship  and  expenses  which  may 
not  he  included  in  the  engagements  of  the  other  parties  in  this 
concern;  and  also  to  open  a  correspondence  with  such  places 
in  the  sotithern  country  as  may  be  necessary  to  procure  in¬ 
formation,  and  if  practicable,  to  negociate  for  the  sale  of  the 
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said  l»oat.  dcliveraMc  at  any  such  i>lace  uixm  such  terms  as 
may  he  appro\e<I  of  l>y  the  sai«l  Concern. 

.■>th.  The  aji^re^ate  amount  of  the  cost  &  onttit  of  the  said 
l>oat  incliidinj'  all  char^jes  and  exi)e!ices  that  may  he  incurred 
hy  the  parties  to  this  aK'eement  until  the  tinal  sale  and  delivery 
t»f  the  said  Hoat  as  aforesaid,  shall  he  divided,  and  the  owner¬ 
ship  thereby  determined  in  the  followinji  projxirtions :  that  is 
to  say:  the  share  of  the  said  Daniel  Larvre  therein  shall  he 
equal  to  the  amount  of  his  hill  for  the  steam  I'liKine,  Hoiler, 
wheels  and  Machiner\  in  comj)lete  order  for  ser\ice  as  afore¬ 
said.  and  char}.:ed  according  to  the  coiidititms  of  the  thinl 
article  of  this  aj^reement :  the  'hare  «>f  the  said  Samuel 
Hnmphre>s  and  James  Keen,  jointly,  tlurein  shall  he  one 
moiety  (»f  the  residue  of  the  aKKre>,'ate  am<»nnt  of  the  cost, 
outfit,  charjiies  and  expenccs  as  aforesaid;  and  the  share  of 
the  sai«l  \\  illiam  Jones  therein,  shall  he  the  other  remainin^'^ 
moiety  of  the  said  residue. 

hthly.  The  parties  to  this  aKreement  severally  hind  them¬ 
selves  not  to  sell  or  convey  their  respective  interests  in  the 
said  lK)at  either  in  whole  e)r  in  i>art,  without  first  offering  the 
same  to  the  other  ]>arties  on  the  terms  and  e'onditions  of  sale 
which  the  party  intendinji  to  sell  ma\  actually  a^ree  to  ac¬ 
cept  of  any  other  person,  in  case  the  partie  s  to  this  agreement 
shall  severall\  decline  the  offer. 

For  the  faithful  performance  of  all  and  sin^iiiiar  the  cove¬ 
nants  and  agreements  herein  made  and  concluded,  the  parties 
aforesaid  se\erally  hind  themselves,  their  heirs,  executors, 
aelministrators  .and  assi^ius,  firndy  h\  these  i»rcsents.  in  the 
penal  suin  e»f  fixe  the)nsanel  dollars,  te)  he  ])aid  h\  the-  ])arty 
or  i)arties  ele  fatdtinii:  to  the  party  or  partie  s  comi)l_\  in>’ ;  In 
testimemx  xxhereetf  the  saiel  parties  have  severally  set  their 
hands  and  affixed  their  seals  to  three  several  instnimenls  all 
of  this  tenor  an<l  <l;ite.  \' hich  instruments  tliex  have  inte  r- 
chan^eahly  execnte<l  and  elelivered  in  the  (  ily  of  1  Miiladelphia 
this  .‘list  dayeo"  Max,  ISl'.t. 

The  contract  is  so  clear  tliat  it  liarellx  tiee;als  continent  :  tlie  ottly 
difference  hetween  the  oriijiiial  draft  and  the*  cemtract  was  th.'it 
in  the  latter  the  jirice  of  the  en  due,  hoiler.  and  nt  ichinerv  was 
fixed  at  SS.oOO.  tlu-  coinjutled  cost  to  the  hnilder  of  such  e  iid|>- 
ment.'^ 


II 


The  hnihlino  had  hardly  hej^itn  when  the  associates  started  to 


‘Humphreys  warntd  Jor.es  to  make  sure  that  the  a,i;reetl  price  included 
the  hoiler  and  the  xx  heels,  sine'c  it  xxas  customary  for  engine  huihlers  to 
chart^e  extra  fe>r  the  hoiler.  This  contract  slieiuhl  he  compared  xxith  that 
which  John  Stevens  made  feir  huileliuf;  the  Phoenix  (see  Ttirnhnll,  e>/>.  cit.. 
pp.  2:hi-2:{7). 
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work  on  the  sale  of  the  lM>at.  Humphreys  a<lvise<l  Jones  that 
there  seemed  to  he  a  market  in  the  Sontli.  The  master  rjf  the 
steamboat  Mississi{>pi  had  on  the  way  out  to  Havana  called  at  the 
port  of  C  harleston,  where  several  merchants  asked  him  to  take 
the  Mississippi  to  Charleston  aj»ain  on  the  return  trip  in  order 
to  discuss  the  l)uildin}»  «)f  a  boat  in  Philadelphia  on  the  account 
of  those  merchants.  In  a<]dition  one  of  the  part  owners  of  the 
Maid  of  Orleans  had  told  friends  that  he  expected  an  order  for 
two  steamboats  from  Charleston.  W'ith  such  information  in  his 
juind.  Jones  in  line  with  hi.s  obIij;ation  under  the  contract  drew 
up  what  one  would  call  a  form  letter  today.  It  was  mailed  with 
accompanying;  letters  to  addresses  in  C  harleston,  New  ( )rleans. 
Havana,  and  ( ieor);ia  where  the  boat  was  suj;};e.sted  f«)r  the  run 
between  ( ieorj;ia  and  least  hUii  ida.  This  form  letter,  an  e\am])le 
of  j;o(Kl  advertisinj;.  reads  as  follows: 

Tliree  of  the  most  res|KTtaMe,  'kilfiil,  ami  experieiui'<l 
mecliaiiioks  in  the  ('ity  <if  I 'hikuielphia  in  the  >everal  prinei|>al 
hranches  eonneete<l  witli  tlie  hiiihhn^  ami  e<|uippinK  of  sleam- 
hoat>.  have  a>>oeiate<l  with  a  «leterininati«»n  to  use  their  ntimf^t 
efTorts  to  prodiiee  a  steam  beat  whith  sliall  unite  more  vahi- 
ahle  properties  than  any  boat  now  afloat;  ami  jtarticnlarly  to 
excel  in  speed. 

The  contidence  which  max  he  repose*!  in  the  skill  :ind  in- 
tcytritx  of  the  i)artie>.  xx arrant"  the  belief  that  they  will  effect 
their  object,  and  xxith  a  <ksire  to  tiromute  their  jii't  xioxx^, 
the  tollowinj;  in<|nirx,  is  made  at  their  reipiest ;  to  Wit: 
xxhether  siich  a  boat  xan  lie  sold  to  axlvantatic  in  the  southern 
conntrx,  lor  the  xvaters  of  winch,  she  xxill  he  jiarticnlarly 
adapted. 

d'hex  xxonid  sell  her  <lelixerahh  at  any  jiort  in  the  "(hiiIutii 
conntrx  .iml  she  xxill  he  re.nlx  hx  tin  tinu  a  xontract  for  that 
jmrjiose  can  In  i  fYecte*!. 

I  nderstamlini;  that  boats  oi  moderate  dimension-  ar;  Inst 
;idapti(l  to  the  (.leiural  naxij^.ition  ol  the  sontln  rn  xxatt  rs,  lu  r 
form,  and  capacitx,  haxe  been  determined  xxith  that  view. 

Her  materials  are  of  tin-  he<t  (inahtx,  haxe  been  select*  <1  with 
K'lcat  lare,  and  it  is  intend**!  in  her  c*)nstrnction  to  I’oinhine 
hnoxanev,  and  lightness  of  materials,  xxith  strength,  and 
x«l*>city.  Her  *leck  xxill  ext*n*l  over  her  sides  fore  ami  aft, 
s*>  as  to  itnhrace  the  xx heels,  the  K'l-ifils  of  which  will  h*' 
c*intinne*l  to  the  stem  ami  sti  rn.  xx  here  they  will  t*  rminate  in 
a  jioint,  thus  prmlncinK  a  surface  of  ileck,  more  capacious  than 
boats  of  mttch  Krvater  mamntmle  haxe.  lainstnicted  in  the 
usual  xxay.  In  the  xxi*lest  part  it  xxill  imt  he  less  than  itn  feet. 

Her  hoxx  s  xxill  he  ihnihle  timber**!  t*)  resist  saxxyers.  Her 
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cabbin  may  be  placed  under  or  on  deck  as  may  be  deemed 
most  advantageous. 

Her  dimensions  are  about  100  feet  on  deck,  2V/z  feet  ex¬ 
treme  breadth  of  beam,  and  V/z  feet  in  depth :  measuring 
about  145  tons. 

Her  Engine  will  be  of  the  best  construction  and  the  entire 
workmanship  of  the  most  perfect  kind;  to  which  the  builders 
of  the  Boat  will  not  fail  to  unite,  an  elegant  form,  and  tastful 
finish. 

The  parties  wish  to  be  informed  whether  it  is  practicable 
to  contract  for  the  sale  and  ddivery  of  the  said  Boat  either 
at  I’hilad.  or  at  such  other  place  as  the  purchaser  may  wish 
to  receive  her,  and  what  price  (after  deducting  the  charges 
for  iiegtK'iating  the  sale  and  remitting  the  proceeds  to  Phila¬ 
delphia)  may  be  obtained  for  her. 

Should  no  immediate  oi)portunity  of  a  favorable  sale  occur, 
the  proprietors  desire  to  know  whether  she  can  be  profitably 
employed  for  their  benefit  in  the  southern  waters;  and  in  what 
manner;  between  , what  places;  on  what  terms;  and  what  may 
be  the  nature,  difiiculties,  and  risk  of  the  navigation.  They 
would  however  much  rather  prefer  a  sale  at  a  fair  price. 

Philad.  May  15,  181'.» 

III 

The  answers  which  came  from  the  South  were  not  encouraging, 
but  the  venture,  which  had  been  started  so  enthusiastically,  was 
bogging  down  anyway  because  of  the  engine  builder’s  refusal  to 
sign  the  contract.  In  an  undated  letter  Humphreys  thus  reported 
to  Jones : 

Dear  Sir : 

I  have  not  been  able  as  yet  to  get  Mr.  Large’s  signature  to 
the  Article  of  Agreement.  A  few  days  after  you  signed,  Mr. 

L  came  down  &:  hesitated  about  signing.  He  requested  to 
have  the  papers  after  a  few  days  returned  them  with  a  note 
observing  that  it  appeared  to  Iiim  the  paper  was  designed 
to  take  an  advantage  of  him.  He  also  observed  that  he  would 
go  on  with  the  Engine  &  when  it  was  finished  on  board  the 
Boat  he  would  have  the  Selling  of  his  own  property.  Mr. 

Large  was  the  first  to  propose  the  building  &  fitting  the  Boat 
&  I  am  the  more  surprised  at  his  falling  off  &  the  reasons  he 
gives  for  it.  I  have  been  to  his  Shop  to  look  for  him  without 
success.  I  have  sent  a  message  to  him  without  receiving  an 
answer.  If  you  have  uo  objections  we  will  destroy  the  Ar¬ 
ticles  &  let  a  new  one  be  drawn  between  W’.  J.  S.  H.  &  J  K 
for  the  building  &  finishing  the  Boat  without  having  Mr. 
Larges  name  inserted.  W’e  can  take  his  Engine  afterward  or 
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not  as  it  may  suit  best.  An  indirect  proposition  has  been  made 
to  Mr.  Rush  at  the  Mars  Works  to  furnish  an  Engine. 

I  am  with  great  regard 
SaMUKL  HUMl*HRh:YS 

In  this  situation  Jones,  when  leaving  Philadelphia  for  a  tem¬ 
porary  stay  in  Ohio,  charged  his  friend  Charles  Penrose  with 
more  or  less  litjuidating  that  part  of  the  business  which  could  be 
brought  to  a  conclusion,  namely,  the  building  and  the  sale  of  the 
hull.  This  letter  of  Jones’s  is  particularly  interesting  not  only 
because  it  reveals  the  unfortunate  turn  which  the  venture  had 
taken  but  also  because  it  gives  a  vivid  picture  of  the  prostrate 
freight  market  in  New  Orleans  resulting  from  the  depression  and 
from  the  overproduction  of  steamboats.  The  reader  will  remem¬ 
ber  the  surprisingly  large  figure  of  steamboats  plying  western 
waters  in  1819,  as  given  above.  Jones’s  letter  reads  as  follows: 

Philad.  9th  July  1819 

My  dear  friend 

Herewith  you  will  reeieve  all  the  papers  relating  to  the 
steam  Boat  concern  in  Co’y  with  Samuel  Humphreys  and 
James  Keen.  The  contract  as  you  will  perceive  is  incomplete 
and  void  owing  to  the  prevarication  and  failure  of  John  Large 
to  execute  what  he  himself  had  urged,  planned,  and  modified 
according  to  his  owm  views.  Lender  any  circumstances  there¬ 
fore  I  would  have  nothing  to  do  with  Large,  but  as  his  faith¬ 
lessness  has  led  Messrs  Humphreys  and  Keen  to  progress 
with  the  Boat  prior  to  the  execution  of  the  contract,  I  am 
willing  to  participate  with  them  whatever  inconvenience  or 
possible  loss  may  occur  in  consequence  of  his  turpitude. 

The  contract  will  therefore  as  it  respects  Messrs  Humph¬ 
reys  and  Keen  and  myself,  stand  according  to  the  terms  of 
the  written  agreement  signed  by  them  and  by  myself  of  which 
you  have  the  original  among  the  papers  now  delivered. 

You  will  perceive  by  the  correspondence  which  I  opened 
with  several  gentlemen  in  various  parts  of  the  southern  Coun¬ 
try  that  their  answers  have  been  but  in  part  received  owing 
to  the  absence  of  some  of  them  at  the  time  my  letters  arrived, 
but  having  fully  conversed  with  Mr.  Benjamin  Morgan  of 
New  Orleans  now  in  this  city  on  the  subject  of  the  steam  Boat 
I  am  satisfied  that  there  is  no  prospect  of  a  profitable  sale 
or  employment  in  any  part  of  the  southern.  He  is  well  in¬ 
formed  on  the  subject  and  states  explicitly  the  number  of 
steam  Boats  and  the  consequent  competition  for  freight  is  so 
great  that  many  of  them  are  unemployed  and  others  engaged 
in  precarious  voyages  in  search  of  freights  in  new  and  unex¬ 
plored  channels  and  that  a  Cincinnati  Boat  has  been  actually 
advertised  to  take  freight  from  New  Orleans  to  Louisville  at 
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1‘/;  Cents  a  pound.  I  am  there Uirt-  satistied  that  we  have  only 
to  look  for  a  market  at  home  and  a>  ojir  eoneern  only  iti 
the  hull  of  the  Moat,  hnilt  with  the  greatest  eeonomy  ami  with 
a  form,  materials  an<l  w()rkman>hip  that  will  eommand  atten¬ 
tion  I  ilatter  my. self  it  cannot  hut  result  in  >ome  profit  to  the 
concern.  You  have  therefore  full  jiower  tt>  act  in  all  things 
relating  tt>  this  concern  according  to  your  own  discretion  and 
judgement  as  you  shall  deem  mo>t  for  m>  interest,  for  me, 
and  in  my  name  as  fully  and  effectually  a^  if  I  were  i>er>onally 
present.  1  herewith  hand  you  my  check  on  the  llauk  of  I’etiu- 
s\lvania  payable  to  your  order  ft)r  two  thousatid  dollars,  which 
>ou  wdl  pay  to  Messrs.  Humplire>'  \  Keen  or  for  the  mate¬ 
rials  and  eMuipments  t)f  the  hull  of  the  lloat  as  ma\  he  re- 
<iuired  hy  them  acct>rdiuK  to  the  tertiis  of  the  contract. 

I  presume  this  sum  will  he  ftdl  as  much  as  can  he  retiuired 
of  me  until  the  Boat  sh.ill  he  sold,  hut  if  more  shall  he  neces¬ 
sary  if  you  will  drop  me  a  liiie  addressfd  to  me  at  (.  hillicothe 
in  the  State  of  Ohio  I  will  furnish  it.  N  on  had  hetter  draw 
the  amount  of  the  check  out  of  Bank  ami  )»lace  it  in  \a»ur  own 
iianie  so  that  you  may  make  the  i»aymeuts  as  they  may  he  re¬ 
quired.  I  expect  to  return  to  this  (.'ity  in  all  the  month  of 
Octoher. 

^ Our  kind  atteuliou  to  my  interest  iu  this  .it'lair  will  very 
much  ohlii^e 

\’our  siiicere  friend 

W  loMS 

rite  amouiil  leti  al  I’eiiru.se’s  (lis|)os;iI  was  tint  sutficicut,  how¬ 
ever.  .Shorllv  after  his  retiini  front  (  )hit»,  Joties  seitt  1  lutiijthreys 
a  further  check  in  oialer  t<>  pay  a  hill  for  Intnher,  and  he  indicated 
his  w  illititjne.'^s  t(*  i'a\  the  balance  ol  his  share  as  soon  as  the  cost 
of  the  Intll,  could  he  ascertaiue*!.'  By  that  titne  ne^^ntiatiotis  tor 
its  sale  had  started  in  earnest,  .itid  Iluinphrevs  suooxsted  to  Jones: 

I  tear  Sir 

....  Let  Mr.  ^Oung  take  her  at  live  thousand  dollars  pyhle 
in  twelve  months  with  interest.  Me  to  hottomry  the  Boat 
engine  &  to  insure  it  against  all  risks,  dangers  of  the  Seas, 
fire  &c  &'  all  other  accidents  to  which  she  may  he  liable  not 
only  on  her  jiassage  to  New  Orleans,  hut  in  performing  her 
trips  on  the  Mississippi  or  elsewhere.  To  insure  that  she  shall 
not  he  taken  out  of  the  United  States  exeepting  during  the 
time  she  occupies  in  performing  her  triji  to  Orleans.  If  con¬ 
venient  1  shall  he  very  glad  to  have  your  opinion  this  .\fter- 
noon. 

I  am  with  regards 

Sam  HI- 1.  HrMniki  YS 

’Letter  of  Nov.  l.'»,  IHIP.  ,  i. 
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Jones,  however,  did  not  hnd  this  i>ro[K)sal  aeeeptable: 

Dear  Sir 

....  I  »1«>  iu*t  think  the  terms  proiHoed  hy  Mr.  Yomiv:  to 
wcure  the  payment  ot  tite  |)uri'ha>e  money  are  at  all  calculated 
to  effect  that  object,  as  the  manajfement  and  cotitrol  of  the 
Uoat  dnrin^i  the  twelve  months  allowed  lor  payment  would  he 
in  the  hainls  dt  his  agents  subject  to  various  casualties  which 
mi^ht  render  the  insurance  void.  anJ  if  none  such  slioidd 
happen  still  we  mi^ht  ha\e  to  j)ursue  the  Uoat  to  a  distant 
country  to  enforce  the  payment  of  the  l>ond.  with  no  other 
indemnity  a^Minst  a  prior  lien  than  the  honor  «»f  the  jmrehaser. 

Sincerely  \(tnr' 

'  W  JOXKS 

.\'ov.  I.'.,  IS  IP 


Humphreys  tnust  haw  tiaiismittcd  this  <»[»inion  to  the  prospective 
lutyer.  w  fio  thereupon  oti'ered  $1.. ■»(>(»  cash.  W  hether  this  oflfer 
was  accepted  is  not  known.''  It  so  the  sale  wouM  have  been  at 
about  Cost  for  the  liull  of  the  steamboat  which  in  iS'iO  appeared 
under  the  name  Syren  had  cost,  all  told,  Sl.b'dJ.Pt.  as  shown  in 
the  following  itemized  statement  of  March.  iS'.ffi; 


Cost  of  .Steam  I’oat  .Syren 

.  /  iiuniiit  of  lulls 

<  riamey  inclndine  l.*i  dollars  for  hnildiniLt  head  ir.ti.‘,.oo 
lacol>  Keei  \  hill  for  W  harl am.  loiiu r\  work  \c  100. s:; 

William  Rusli  Carver  .  i.o.oo 

I.  Albertson  flitch  stuff  .  at.ap 

1*0 . do . do  .  irt.i.'i 


I  Xaelee  for  jdank  . 

I  II  i•'anlkner  for  scraj»ini.t .  lI.T.'i 

C  'I'allv  for  jdanks  .  riPT.'Jl 

Conarroe  X  t  <>.  jdank  .  lsl.lt 

liio  Turner  Ir.  \  Co.  Shij*  (.  handlery.  Rent  of 

Yard  Knee  &  cable  . 

1,  I'ecar  for  timber  .  ISO.IMI 

Yellow  itine  for  l»eam.  Carlinjis  lA  Keelson  ...  40. To 

W  rit  of  Rejdevin  .Servint?  .  M.4.T 

I  (Kiilley  Knee  .  4S.:!T 

jno  r.ttttleton  for  haulini;  .  '.tl.fCi 


'  Jones  paid  the  balance  which  he  owed  as  late  as  Febriiary  I!!,  1H21,  a  fact 
which  certaiidy  does  not  speak  for  a  prt)fftahle  outcome  of  the  venture. 
Xevertheless  he  remained  interested  in  steamboat  huildintr.  In  1820  he 
submitted  to  one  John  X'aughan  a  “Description  and  Plan  of  steamboat  for 
the  coast  an<l  harlK»urs  (*f  Brazil  frtmi  Rio  Janario  to  Pernamhuco,”  a 
project  which  was  also  discussed  at  W’ashinttton  at  that  time.  Jones’  offer 
was  based  on  information  received  from  his  former  partner  Humphreys 
umler  the  date  of  May  d.  18:.’0. 
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Snyder  &  Ingey  Blacksmitlis .  580.00 

Humphreys  &  Keen  for  timber .  150.00 

Jno  Smith  for  timber .  1:10.00 

Geo  Eyre  for  rudder  stock .  4.00 

L  Bowey  for  stem  piece  .  12.00 

James  Smith  his  fee  .  10.00 

Joseph  Linton,  Joseph  Frasier,  for  rafting  & 

clearing  up  the  yard .  18.00 


March  1820  Dollars  445().49 


IV 

The  material  presented  in  this  paper  is  interesting  for  various 
reasons.  It  throws  light  on  the  activities  of  William  Jones,  who, 
although  neither  a  great  personality  nor  a  business  leader,  played 
a  certain  role  in  American  history.  Furthermore  it  shows  that, 
within  fifteen  years  after  the  first  economically  successful  steam¬ 
boat  trip,  there  existed  not  only  speculative  steamboat  building 
for  the  market  but  even  overproduction  in  relation  to  the  still 
very  limited  capacity  of  a  depressed  market.  Finally  the  mate¬ 
rial  supplies  the  business  historian  with  desirable  detailed  in¬ 
formation  on  the  business  aspect  of  early  steamboat  building 
and  especially  the  cost  of  steamboat  construction :  the  hull  of  what 
was  then  considered  a  medium-sized  steamboat  could  be  built  for 
about  $4,a()(),  while  engine,  boiler,  wheels,  and  other  equipment 
would  cost  about  $8,500.  That  is  to  say,  a  steamboat  could  be 
secured  for  about  $13,000.® 

Fritz  Redlich, 

University  of  Massachusetts  at  Fort  Devens. 

•In  1800  Oliver  Evans,  the  engine  builder,  had  estimated  the  cost  of  a 
workable  steamboat  at  $15,000  and  Robert  Fulton  expected  in  1808  that  his 
second  boat  would  cost  that  amount.  See  Turnbull,  op.  cit.,  pp.  176,  254. 


The  First  Chamber  of  Commerce  in  the 
United  States 

The  chamber  of  commerce,  which  today  varies  widely  in  the 
range  of  its  activities  and  functions,  has  had  a  long  and  impor¬ 
tant  history.  As  an  association  of  business  men,  its  history  goes 
back  at  least  to  Roman  times;  the  first  such  association  to  bear 
the  name  “chaml)er  of  commerce”  was  that  of  Marseilles,  estab¬ 
lished  in  ir)99.  The  organization  we  know  as  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce  of  the  State  of  New  York  was  not  only  the  first  asso¬ 
ciation  of  business  men  for  the  purpose  of  furthering  their  in¬ 
terests  to  be  launched  in  America ;  it  also  ranks  among  the  world’s 
oldest  of  such  institutions,  established  and  conducted  independ¬ 
ently  of  government,  which  exist  today.^ 

The  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  New  York  occupies  a  special 
place  in  the  history  of  American  business.  It  has,  on  the  one 
hand,  been  important  as  a  prototype  of  a  large  number  of  cham¬ 
bers  which  have  sprung  up  the  country  over ;  on  the  other  hand, 
it  has  had  a  real  significance  in  the  affairs  of  its  city.  State,  and 
even  the  nation,  though  the  claims  of  one  writer  may  not  be  fully 
justified :  “The  history  of  the  New  York  Chamber  of  Commerce 
is  the  key  to  the  history  of  the  United  States.  It  represents  the 
ideas,  principles,  aspirations,  and  methods  which  gave  birth  to 
American  nationality,  and  which  have  shaped  its  policy  for  more 
than  a  hundred  years.”*  We  are  at  this  point  interested  only  in 
the  origins  and  the  early  functions  of  the  New  York  Chamber. 

When  the  Chamber  was  established  in  New  York  in  1768,  the 
Dutch  New  Amsterdam  had  for  over  a  century  been  the  port  of 
the  English  Colony  of  New  York.  The  city  of  New  York  was 
then  a  growing  metropolis  of  some  20,000  zones,  the  fourth  port 
of  the  English  Colonies,  ranking  only  after  Boston,  Newport,  and 
Philadelphia.  By  then  the  importing  and  exporting  of  merchan- 

’  Kenneth  Sturges,  American  Chambers  of  Commerce,  Department  of  Polit¬ 
ical  Science,  Williams  College,  1915. 

*  Richard  Wheatley,  “The  New  York  Chamber  of  Commerce,”  Harper's 
Magazine,  1890,  vol.  83,  p.  .502.  <  . 
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tlise  between  the  Colonies  and  Cheat  Tiritain  had  increased  from 
a  yearly  average  of  in  the  first  decade  of  the  eighteenth 

century  to  an  annuaj  average  of  £*^.^{80.1 10  by  tin*  decade  li.’iO-tiO. 
The  handling  of  this  trade  was  the  outstanding  business  of  the 
merchants  in  the  Colonial  ports. 

On  April  *>,  1708,  twenty  citizens  met  at  I’olton  &  Sigel’s 
Tavern,  having  determined  that:  ‘‘mercanlih-  societies  have  been 
found  very  useful  in  trading  cities  for  promoting  and  encourag¬ 
ing  commerce,  supporting  industry,  a<ljusting  disputes  relative  to 
trade  and  navigation,  and  procuring  such  laws  an<l  regulations  as 
ma)'  be  found  necessary  for  the  benefit  of  tratle  in  general.”' 
They  elected  officers  and  formed  the  New  York  Chamber  of 
Commerce. 

Of  the  twenty  original  organizers,  one  was  an  auctioneer,  one 
a  sea  captain,  one  was  descril)ed  as  an  “importing  wholesaler  and 
banker,”  and  the  rest  were  the  usual  Colonial  traders  in  general 
merchandise,  combining  importing  and  shipowning  and  catering 
at  the  same  time  to  the  miscellaneous  needs  (*f  retail  trade.  These 
twenty,  together  with  the  twenty-one  athlitiotial  members  elected 
at  tl-ic  next  me«‘ting  (May  o.  17.'»8»,  and  the  f(»ur  who  had  been 
“of  the  Society,  not  prevent"  at  the  original  meetitig  f«»rty-fi\a‘ 
in  all  —  were  broadlv  repre'^entative  of  what  was  becoming  the 
cosmopolitan  character  of  Xew  N’ork  as  contrasted  with  the  mer¬ 
cantile  atmosphere  of  Onaker  I ’hiladelphia.  Puritan  I'oston.  an<l 
llaptivt  and  Jewish  Xewp<»rt.  More  than  half  «»f  the  members 
ha«l  been  born  in  the  Colonies.  'I'hey  repre.sented  I'.nglish,  Hugue¬ 
not,  .''scotch.  Hutch.  Irish,  Ouaker.  and  Jewish  families.  That 
they  also  represented  the  moneyed  and  privileged  class,  who  by 
and  large  adhered  to  the  I'ory  side,  is  attested  by  the  fact  that, 
when  the  Revolution  broke  out.  less  than  half  of  them  were  \\  hig 
])atriots  and  many  of  them,  their  estates  having  been  confiscated 
after  the  war,  ended  their  <lays  away  from  Xew  York. 

.\t  the  first  meeting  of  the  CTiamber  John  Cruger,  a  shipow  ner 
in  general  trade,  especially  with  Bristol.  England,  and  the  W  est 
Indies,  who  occupied  Congress  Wharf  on  the  I'.ast  River,  was 
chosen  president.  He  ha<l  been  alderman  and  mayor  of  Xew  York 
( 1 7 otJ-tla )  and  a  member  of  tlu*  Cohuiial  assembly.  Hugh  W  allace, 
vice-president  and  later  second  president,  was  a  very  active,  suc- 

’  lames  A.  Stevens,  Jr.,  Colonial  l^et-<u<ls  of  the  W'w  )'orh  Cliainlu'r  of 
Coniincric.  nCtS-ltS)  (Xew  ^ Ork,  lsr>T),  i)ji. 
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ccsslul  ’nnjM)rtc*r  of  l^urolK•an  jjoods  aiul  a  staunch  Tory,  whose 
property  was  contiscated  hy  the  I’rovincial  Lejfislature  in  he 

ilied  in  Irelainl,  his  native  country.  'I'he  first  treasurer  was  hdias 
Deshrosses.  of  Huj^uenot  extraction,  an  alderman,  a  vestryman 
of  Trinity  C  hurch,  and  .i  j^overnor  of  the  New  York  Hospital 
.V  shipowner  and  j;[eneral  merchant,  with  head- 
<|uarters  in  Hanover  .'stpiare,  he  traded  with  Madeira  and  the 
West  Indies;  he  <iie<l  in  HTs.  .\nthony  \  an  Dam  became  sec¬ 
retary  an<l  was  ultimately  paid  a  salary  of  a  Vear.  He  was 
the  j^raiuDon  of  Kip  Van  Dam,  who  had  been  actinjj;  (iovernor 
of  New  \'ork  in  1D»1  after  the  death  «»f  (iovernor  Montj(omerie 
and  until  the  arrival  of  his  successor,  (iovernor  Crosby.  \  an 
Dam  ap|>ears  t<»  have  been  first  heard  of  as  a  merchant  when 
Come  &  \  an  Dam  advertised  in  the  New  York  Mercury  for 
November  11.*»:5,  ot'ferin|,(  in  their  store  in  Kinj^  Street  a  mis¬ 
cellaneous  assortment  of  merchandise,  callimancoes,  bedticks, 
c.ilicoe,  carnbriots,  needles,  pins,  pewter,  muj's,  pots,  tinware, 
“nales,”  shovels,  jew's-harps,  mousetraps,  candlesticks,  spades, 
c<tmpasses,  bellows,  and  “sundrv  other  ^(mmIs  too  tedious  to  men¬ 
tion.”  He  had  si-rved  in  I'i*)?*  as  clerk  of  the  New  ^'ork  Insur- 
.•mce  (  )ttice.  (  >n  the  ex.acuation  uf  llu-  city  by  the  Ifritisb.  \’an 
Dam  retired  to  l^ns^land  where,  it  is  s.iid,  he  became  an  .aj^eiil  of 
the  I  nderwriters  <tf  Lloyd's. 

rile  tirst  business  of  the  or^aiii/ation  was  to  provide  for  rej,i- 
nlar  meetings  to  be  held  on  the  first  I'uesday  of  every  month, 
for  t|u.irterly  meetinj^s.  for  the  annual  election  of  othcers,  and 
for  the  lixinj;  of  an  initiation  fee  of  five  .'Spanish  dollars  and 
tines  of  four  .'Spanish  tlollais  yearly  jiayable  in  (piarterly  install¬ 
ments.  A  place  of  "meeting  was  to  be  secured  and  members 
agreed  that^  . 

.  .  .  tlie  Treasurer  shall  provide  for  their  use  a  strt»nK  chest 
wherein  shall  he  dejMisitetl  their  cash,  hooks  and  papers  which 
is  to  have  three  tlifferent  ^ood  locks  and  keys — one  key  tt»  he 
kept  hy  the  I’resident,  one  hy  the  Treasurer,  and  the  third 
hy  the  Secretary,  the  chest  for  the  present  to  l^e  kept  at  the 
Treasurer’s. 

Thus  was  founded  New  York’s  first  safety  tleposit  establishment. 

At  the  second  meeting  (May  If,  IThH)  after  the  election  of  new 
tnembers  the  Chamber’s  tirst  official  business  was  to  ap|x>int  an 
Arbitration  C'ommittee  “for  adjustinjj  any  difference  between 


Stevens,  of-.  p.  .*«. 
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parties  agreeing  to  leave  such  dispute  to  this  Chamber.”  This 
committee,  changed  monthly,  appears  to  have  functioned  actively 
as  one  of  the  important  accomplishments  of  the  institution. 

Even  before  the  adoption  of  bylaws  the  Chamber  proceeded  to 
consider  propositions  to  deal  with  trade  abuses  which  were 
troubling  the  local  market,  e.g.,  “To  discourage  the  paper  cur¬ 
rency  of  Pennsylvania  from  passing  in  this  Colony”  and  also  to 
regulate  New  Jersey  paper  currency."’  This  latter  regulation 
proved  so  controversial,  and  so  many  meml>ers  resigned  when  it 
was  adopted,  that  later,  at  a  meeting  on  December  T,  1T73,  it 
was  suspended  for  some  time  to  allow  members  to  receive  and 
pay  Jersey  money  as  formerly  —  to  control  the  price  of  “flour 
and  bread  casks”  —  and  the  formulation  of  plans  to  encourage 
Colonial  regulations  for  the  inspection  of  flour  and  potash  were  set 
on  foot.  The  association  then  undertook  a  joint  deal  on  the  part 
of  its  members  to  break  prices  in  the  local  market  for  Philadelphia 
flour,  which  it  considered  out-of-line  owing  to  a  combination  of 
“Bolters,  Millers,  Bakers,  and  sellers  of  flour.”  I^ter  the  Cham¬ 
ber  did  fix  prices  in  the  New  York  market  for  flour  and  also  fixed 
discounts  on  inland  and  foreign  bills  of  exchange. 

Finall}^  on  December  (5,  17()8,  bylaws  were  adopted  which, 
besides  reiterating  provisions  and  regulations  and  formulating 
ordinary  administrative  details,  made  the  following  provisions 

A  proper  room  for  the  meeting  of  the  members  of  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  is  to  be  provided,  and  the  Treasurer 
is  to  have  bread  and  cheese,  beer,  punch,  pipes  and  tobacco, 
provided  at  the  expense  of  the  members  present,  so  that  it  doth 
not  exceed  one  shilling  each  man,  which  each  person  is  to  pay 
to  the  Treasurer  at  their  respective  meetings. 

Every'  member  not  attending  the  monthly  meetings  to  forfeit 
and  pay  to  the  Treasurer  two  shillings,  and  such  who  do  not 
attend  the  Quarterly  Meetings  to  pay  four  shillings  for  non- 
attendance,  unless  some  cause,  judged  reasonable  by  the 
Society,  is  admitted  by  them  as  a  sufficient  excuse ;  sickness  and 
being  absent  at  least  six  miles  from  the  City,  to  be  always 
allowed  sufficient  reason  for  non-attendance. 

A  newspaper  notice  was  then  prepared,  announcing 

As  Mercantile  Societies  have  been  found  very  useful  in 
trading  cities  for  promoting  and  encouraging  commerce,  ad- 

*  Stevens,  op.  cit.,  p.  10. 

*  Stevens,  op.  cit.,  pp.  23-32. 

^  Stevens,  op.  cit.,  pp.  28-29. 
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justing  disputes  relative  to  trade  and  navigation,  supporting 
industry,  recommending  such  laws  and  establishing  such  regu¬ 
lations  as  may  he  found  necessary  for  the  benefit  of  trade 
in  general. 

A  considerable  number  of  Merchants  of  New  York  formed 
themselves  into  a  Society  in  May  last,  and  have  since  been 
joined  by  the  greatest  part  of  the  other  Merchants  in  the  city, 
in  or<ler  to  advance  so  truly  laudable  an  Institution. 

They  are  called  the  Xew  York  Cbaml)er  of  Commerce;  who 
meet  the  first  Tuesday  of  every  month,  and  hear  all  proposals 
for  the  better  regulating,  encouraging  and  e.xtending  trade  and 
navigation. 

.\  monthly  Committee  is  apiK)inted,  who  adjust  accounts  and 
settle,  gratis,  all  disputes  between  merchants  and  traders  which 
the  parties  may  think  fit  to  submit  to  their  decision. 

The  Chamber,  in  general,  do  everything  in  their  power  for 
the  interest  of  the  community. 

plan  of  the  Institution,  with,  the  Rules  and  Regulations 
relating  to  the  Chamber,  and  the  method  of  admitting  mem¬ 
bers,  may  l)e  seen  by  applying  to 

ANTHONY  VAN  DAM 

lly  order  of  the  Chamber 
Hugh  Wallace 
Robert  Murray 
Sampson  Simpson 

Isaac  Low 

From  time  to  time  the  Chamber  attempted  to  induce  the  Colony 
to  formulate  regulations  for  the  inspection  of  flour,  potash  and 
pearl-ash  meal  and  other  commodities  and  the  packing  of  beef 
and  pork.  It  also  attempted  to  standardize  the  measuring  and 
grading  of  lumber,  because  “our  lumber  is  at  present  in  disrepute 
in  foreign  markets  and  sells  considerably  under  what  is  exported 
from  Philadelphia.”  It  fixed  in  the  community  the  value  of  many 
and  various  foreign  and  “clipix'd”  coins  and  standardized  the 
compensiition  to  be  paid  commission  agents. 

The  Chamber  was  active  in  ITfil)  in  the  non-transportation 
embargo  against  goods  from  (ireat  Britain. 

The  subject  of  annual  dues  came  up  at  the  meeting  held  on 
May  o,  ITT'.?,  when  a  member  proposed  that  the  “(piarterage”  of 
a  Spanish  dollar  paid  by  members  was  thought  by  many  so  heavy 
that  their  abolition  was  advocated,  but  no  final  action  was  taken 
and  the  old  dues  .seem  to  have  continued. 


Robert  Watts 
Thomas  Randal 
John  H.  Cruger 
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In  HiO  a  proposition  was  ajjitated  that,  whenevc*r  the  member¬ 
ship  reached  eijjhty,  every  member  thereafter  elected  shmibl  pay 
an  initiation  fee  of  £4  until  the  membership  had  reached  ninety 
and  thereafter  this  fee  should  be  £o  until  there  were  one  humlred 
members,  and  “so  on  ad  infinitum.”  Members  were  not  <tnty 
tilled  for  absences  but'  were  al.so  charj^ed  one  sbillin^  if  they  were 
tardy  in  attendinjj;  meetinjjs.  which  bei^an  at  o'clock,  and  were 
lined  four  shillinjifs  if  they  left  the  meetinj;  without  first  obtaininji 
the  jiresideiit’s  permission.  As  the  Chamber  i>rospered  it  indul}>;ed 
in  the  usual  amenities,  such  as  jmblic  dinners  and  welcomes  to, 
and  attendance  on,  public  officials. 

( )n  March  1-4,  KIO,  the  Chamber  received  .i  charier  of  incor¬ 
poration  from  the  royal  j>[overnor  of  the  Colony  of  New  York. 

Amonjifst  its  many  other  activities  the  Chamber  s|>onsored,  wlieii 
f(MMl  scarcities  threatened,  the  promotion  of  the  supply  of  fish 
by  payments  of  bounties.  Thus  on  July  o,  1T'J4,  the  Chamber 
paid  Peter  Park  £40  for  haviii}*  broU}.fbt  to  market  the  greatest 
Cjuantity  (800  lbs.)  of  live  cod  since  April.  Kof,  an<l  £c*0  to 
Robert  Heathshorn  for  the  j^reatest  (|uantity  <»f  live  sheepshead. 
The  Chamber  also  saw  to  the  placinj^  of  buoys  in  the  harbor  to 
imi*rove  navigation.  It  formulated  retiulations  for  the  hirinj.j  of 
vessels  and  .seamen.  It  concerned  itself  jjreatly  with  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  weijjhts  and  measures.  ( )ne  of  its  important  under- 
takinj^s  was  the  promotion  of  wliale-fi>lierv  “out  of  this  port, 
which  has  ]>rove<l  very  beneficial  to  our  neij^hborintj^  colonies,  it 
being  very  evident  that  we  are  as  well  situ.ited  for  that  branch  of 
business  as  tliey.”'' 

The  last  ])re-Revolutionarv  meeting  of  the  (.'b;nnber  was  held 
May  *2.  111.*),  .\fter  a  laj>se  of  four  ye.irs,  on  June  ’21,  CPb 
twenty-three  nieml*ers  at  the  call  of  President  l>aac  Low  (eU'Cted 
at  a  meeting  held  on  May  ’2.  l.Ci)  met  in  the  n|)per  long  room 
of  the  “Coffv  Mouse,”  which  stood  at  the  corner  of  Wall  and 
Water  .^tre«4s.  to  resume  activities.  I'lie  Pritish  were  then  in 
control  of  New  York,  and  tlie  city  became  the  head<iuarters  for 
the  Pritish  army  in  America.  ( laine’s  .Yctc  )'ork  iiazette  (  .Marcli 
!•'>,  KPM  reported,  “'I'he  City  of  Xew  ^h»rk  is  become  an  im¬ 
mense  magazitie  of  all  kinds  of  .snpi)lies  foi  a  \erv  exteii'^ive 
commerce”  and  trade  was  i)rofitable  and  brisk.  The  C  hamber 
proposed  business  as  usual.  Now  began  a  second  phase  of  the 
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Chamber  of  Commerce’s  history  in  which  it  cooperated  with  the 
British  authorities. 

A  third  phase  began  in  1  iS4,  when  : 

A  immhvr  ot’  tlic  nitmhcrs  of  the  Chamhers  ami  other  citizens, 
on  tlieir  return  to  tliis  city,  taking  into  consideration  the  state 
of  the  ('hamher  and  l)eing  advised  hy  counsel  that  the  charter 
of  the  said  (  hamher  had  been  forfeite«l  and  lost  hy  reason  of 
the  mi>n'«e  ami  nonuse  of  the  same,  they  thoiiKht  it  most  ad¬ 
visable  to  petition  the  Legislature  for  a  confirmation  of  the  said 
charter — the  Legislature  taking  the  same  into  cemsideration 
granted  the  prayer  «*f  their  petition  and  «lid  on  the  thirteenth 
day  pass  a  law  entitled  “An  Act  to  remove  doubts  concerning 
the  ('haml>er  of  Commerce,  and  to  conform  the  rights  and 
privileges  thereof." 

The  Chamber  thereupon  was  reorganized  as  The  Chamber  of 
Commerce  of  the  State  of  New  York. 

Li:ii  M.  Frikdman, 

Boston,  Massachusetts. 


The  Wellman-Woodman  Patent  G)ntroversy 
in  the  G>tton  Textile  Machinery  Industry 

When  the  Constitutional  Fathers  decided,  during  that  hot 
summer  of  “to  promote  the  Progress  of  Science  and  useful 

Arts,  by  securing  for  limited  Time  to  Authors  and  Inventors  the 
exclusive  Right  to  their  respective  Writings  and  Discoveries,” 
they  sought  to  establish  a  means  of  rewarding  men  for  the  prod¬ 
ucts  of  their  talent  and  ingenuil}'.  Hut,  in  so  doing,  they  also 
laid  the  groundwork  for  many  a  subse(iuent  lawsuit.  Not  infre¬ 
quently  the  true  originator  of  an  idea  or  device  could  not  be 
easily  determined.  Often  several  inventors,  though  starting  from 
different  points,  arrived  almost  simultaneously  at  similar  dis¬ 
coveries. 

If  conflicting  claims  were  referred  to  courts  of  law  for  settle¬ 
ment,  a  quantity  of  informative  testimony  was  sometimes  gath¬ 
ered  —  the  Bell-Gray  controversy  over  the  invention  of  the  tele¬ 
phone  is  an  outstanding  example  —  but  it  often  happened  that 
alleged  infringements  were  settled  by  out-of-court  compromises, 
no  records  of  which  have  been  preserved.  To  the  general  public 
and  to  subsequent  historians  the  terms  of  such  agreements  and 
the  motives  behind  them  have  been  thus  obscured  from  view.  For 
instance,  a  patent  holder,  finding  that  his  device  could  not  be 
manufactured  without  making  use  of  ideas  covered  by  other 
patents,  might  effect  a  private  licensing  agreement  or  a  patent 
pool  with  other  interested  patent  holders.  Often  the  only  sur¬ 
viving  indications  of  such  arrangements  have  been  the  charges  to 
royalty  expense  made  in  the  ledgers  of  early  manufacturing  firms. 

The  dispute  which  arose,  about  the  time  of  the  Civil  War,  be¬ 
tween  Cieorge  Wellman  of  I>^)well,  IMassachusetts,  and  Horace 
Woodman  of  Biddeford,  Maine,  was  one  of  those  terminated  by 
an  informal  agreement.  Because  of  the  private  nature  of  the 
Wellman-Woodman  settlement,  students  of  the  textile  industry 
have  known  almost  nothing  about  what  occurred,  although  at  the 
time  virtually  every  cotton  mill  owner  in  the  country  was  directly 
involved  in  the  outcome  of  the  agreement.  But  in  any  dispute 
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so  tar-reaching  there  are  bound  to  be  those  who  set  down  in  per¬ 
sonal  or  official  form  some  reccjrd  of  the  affair.  Recently,  upon 
being  given  permission  by  the  officials  of  the  VVhitin  Machine 
W  orks  to  examine  their  records,  I  discovered  in  their  letterpress 
books  several  references  to  this  famous  controversy. 

The  Whitins  were  manufacturers  of  the  patented  device  in 
dispute  and  were  consequently  interested  parties  in  the  settlement 
reached ;  but  since  they  did  not  directly  participate  in  the  final 
agreement,  the  information  contained  in  their  letters  must  neces¬ 
sarily  be  secondhand.  However,  so  far  as  I  have  been  able  to 
check  their  facts,  I  have  found  them  to  be  reliable.  My  present 
purpose  in  setting  forth  what  1  have  gleaned  from  these  letters 
is  not  to  present  a  definitive  narrative,  which  at  the  moment  is 
impossible,  but  to  record  for  the  future  historian  what  I  have 
been  able  to  uncover.  Seemingly,  if  the  story  is  ever  to  be  known 
in  its  entirety,  it  will  have  to  be  pieced  together  from  several 
indirect  sources.  Mrs.  Rosalie  M.  Holland,  a  great-granddaughter 
of  George  W  ellman  and  one  of  the  few  living  descendants  of  the 
inventor  (  apparently  the  only  other  descendants  are  a  sister,  Mrs. 
Alice  M.  Shaw,  and  her  three  children),  has  written  me  that,  so 
far  as  she  knows,  none  of  W  ellman’s  papers  are  extant.  1  have 
not  been  able  to  trace  the  W Oodman  genealogy:  some  day,  con¬ 
ceivably,  additional  information  may  ap])'.'ar  from  that  sfjiirce. 

The  controversy  arose  sometime  in  ISot  as  a  result  of  Horace 
woodman’s  api)lication  to  the  Commissioner  of  Patents  in  W  ash- 
ington,  1).  C.,  for  a  ])atent  on  an  automatic  device  designed  to 
clean  the  top  tl.its  of  a  cotton  carding  machine.  In  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  cotton  yarn,  the  carding  operation  is  that  process 
which  ])rushes  the  loosened  libers  and  cleans  them  of  their  im- 
jturiiies.  I)uring  the  process,  the  top  Hats  (the  wires  of  which 
jierform  the  brushing  function')  become  tilled  with  w.aste  and 
foreign  jtarticles.  To  carry  on  tluir  work  effectively,  they  must 
be  fre(iuentlv  cleaned.  In  the  early  vv.irs  of  the  textile  industry 
the  stripping  operation  had  been  accomplished  by  liand.  a  method 
which  required  a  workman’s  constant  attention.  P.y  bs.'t-i.  how¬ 
ever.  ( ieorge  W  ellman  had  discov  ered  a  nu‘ans  of  jterforming  this 
cleaning  operation  automatically  (  Patent  No.  ai)plied  for 

li  May  bso-.^,  issued  (»  December  bS.'):}).  In  his  patent  Wellman 
had  been  granted  broad  rights  covering  his  invention,  since  there 
apparently  existed  no  record  of  a  previous  claim  based  on  a 
mechanical  me.ans  of  stripping  top  flats. 
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A  few  months  after  the  issuance  of  Wellman’s  patent,  Horace 
\\’oo<lman  filed  an  application  for  a  similar  card-stripper.  As 
has  been  jjointed  out  to  me  hy  Mr.  Georjje  West,  head  of  the 
patent  department  at  the  Whitin  Machine  Works,  the  wording  of 
Woodman’s  application  indicates  that  he  was  aware  of  the  exist¬ 
ence  of  Wellman’s  prior  rights  but  was  seeking  to  patent  an 
‘‘improved  and  slightly  simplified  mechanism  for  producing  such 
results.”  Oddly  enough,  he  was  blocked  in  his  efforts  not  by 
Wellman  but  by  a  man  named  Samuel  Blood. 

Just  who  Samuel  Bloo<l  was  is  not  clear.  F^erhaps  he  was  an 
employee  of  Horace  Woodman.  At  least  the  Commissioner  of 
Patents  seems  to  have  awarded  Wofxlman  his  patent  (Xo.  11,448, 
dated  1  August  1851 )  on  the  ground  that  he  (Woodman)  had  con¬ 
ceived  the  idea  on  which  the  patent  was  based  even  though  some¬ 
one  else  (i)resumal)ly  Blood)  had  made  the  idea  a  practical  reality. 
But  no  matter;  the  |K)int  we  are  here  concerned  with  is  that 
W Oodman’s  pri«)rity  seems  to  have  been  established  by  Blood’s 
testln.ony  that  he  had  been  at  work  on  an  automatic  card-strip¬ 
ping  device  SMice  181(5.  In  other  words  the  Commissioner  con- 
si<lered  I’.lood’s  early  ex]'erinient:'..  under  Woodman’s  direction, 
tile  basi;.  for  establishing  whether  or  not  the  broad  idea  of  me- 
clianical  stiipping  ])ro]terly  belonged  to  \\ Oodman  or  to  Wellman. 
In  the  course  of  the  hearing  before  the  Commissioner.  Wellman 
had  been  calh.il  in  as  an  interested  party  but  had  been  unable  to 
<late  the  \‘.ovk  on  his  stripper  earlier  than  A])ril,  Appar¬ 

ently,  the  Commissioner  felt  that  \\ Oodman’s  was  in  truth  the 
pT'or  inventi(»n. 

W  ellman,  in  an  thfort  to  protect  his  rights,  immediately  a[)- 
])vale(l  to  the  Circuit  C'onrt  in  Washington.  1).  C.,  on  the  techni- 
ca!il\  ih.at  he  had  not  been  given  snfiicieiit  opportunity  to  jirepare 
his  testimon\.  judge  .Morsell  of  the  Circuit  Court  at  once  threw 
(tut  llu-  plea  (tf  insiiliicit.  nt  preparation  time  but  iionetheless  pro- 
ceedeil  to  review  the  e\i(knce  put  l'ef(tre  him.'  Almost  at  once 
he  found  enamph  s  of  gjaring'^  inconsistencies  in  Itlood's  testimonv. 
i'urihermore.  he  discitv  red  that  the  entire  evidence  on  which 
Blood’s  !.•!()  claim  was  based  had  been  presented  by  only  two 
witnesses,  the  one  a  brother  of  Blood,  the  other  a  brother-in-law. 
.'since  I’llood’s  claims  were  deemed  unreliable  (as  the  Judge  put 
it.  in  lino,  falsns  in  oninihits),  his  evidence  was  dismissed. 


'  I'Vderal  C  ase  IT.as.',.  March,  IS.Vi. 
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Without  Blood’s  testimony  Woodman  could  date  his  stripper  no 
earlier  than  1853,  nearly  a  full  year  later  than  Wellman’s  first 
experiments.  Judge  Morsell  consequently  ruled  in  favor  of  Well¬ 
man’s  priority.  As  if  in  afterthought  he  added  that  in  his  opinion 
the  patents  of  Wellman  and  Woodman  were  not  similar  enough 
to  be  conflicting.  Nevertheless,  since  Wellman’s  was  the  prior 
claim  to  the  broad  idea  of  mechanical  stripping,  all  users  of  the 
idea  thereafter  had  to  pay  him  a  fee  whether  or  not  they  used 
his  particular  mechanism.  Unless  they  chose  to  use  the  mech¬ 
anism  covered  by  Horace  Woodman’s  patent,  they  had  to  pay  him 
nothing. 

To  strengthen  his  position,  Wellman  took  out  another  patent 
(No.  14,481,  dated  18  March  1856)  and  a  similar  one  in  England. 
Woodman  also  obtained  a  new  patent  (No.  15,313,  dated  8  July 
1856)  plus  a  reissue  of  his  old  one  (Reissue  No.  514,  dated  8 
December  1857).  It  was  not  until  a  decade  later,  however,  that 
he  caused  Wellman  further  trouble. 

Although  the  new  stripper  was  said  to  reduce  the  unit  cost  of 
carding  by  as  much  as  one-third,  it  achieved  only  gradually  the 
recognition  it  deserved 

George  Wellman  offered  to  sell  to  the  corporations  in  Lowell 
the  exclusive  rights  to  his  invention  of  the  self  stop  card 
stripper  for  $3,000.  After  consulting  together,  agents  of  the 
various  mills  declined  —  “stupidly,”  Crowley  says,  inasmuch  as" 
the  average  cost  of  stripping  a  card  by  hand  was  $300  yearly, 
all  of  which  was  saved  by  the  invention,  and,  furthermore,  the 
application  of  the  invention  to  each  machine  involved  an  out¬ 
lay  of  less  than  $60. 

The  Whitin  company,  one  of  the  four  or  five  largest  manufac¬ 
turers  of  cotton  textile  machinery  at  the  time,  did  not  begin  to 
equip  cards  with  the  Wellman  device  until  1861,  five  years  after 
Judge  Morsell  had  handed  down  his  decision.  Even  by  1864, 
when  George  Wellman  died  (4  April),  his  obituary  carried  no 
reference  to  his  important  invention,  though  this  may  have  been 
merely  an  oversight.  The  eventual  recognition  which  the  auto¬ 
matic  stripper  received,  however,  is  evidenced  by  a  report  read 
before  the  1872  meeting  of  the  New  England  Cotton  Manufac¬ 
turers’  Association  in  which  Wellman  was  credited  with  having 
made  the  only  major  improvement  in  carding  techniques  in  over 

*H.  C.  Meserve,  Lowell — An  Industrial  Dream  Come  True  (Boston,  1923), 
p.  125. 
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seventy-five  years.  Similarly  in  England,  Evan  Leigh,  one  of  the 
leading  Hritish  card  builders,  testified  to  the  importance  of  the 
W'ellman  invention  in  his  tx)ok  on  The  Science  of  Modern  Cotton 
Sfiniiiii;/  published  in  181:?.'  Indeed,  the  Wellman  stripjKT  was 
one  of  the  few  devices  of  American  origin  to  find  its  way  into 
I’ritish  Colton  mills;  commonly  the  flow  of  ideas  at  that  time 
moved  in  the  opposite  direction. 

Shortly  after  WellnKUi’s  death  and  ten  years  after  the  Circuit 
Court  decision,  W'oodman  suddenly  t(M>k  action  to  reestablish  the 
prir)rity  r)f  his  claim.  What  spark  could  have  touched  off  his 
renewed  interest  in  the  controversy? 

Perhaps  it  was  iio  coincidence  that  the  reopening  of  the  patent 
dispute  came  so  shortly  after  Wellman’s  death.  In  place  of  an 
aggressive,  hard-fighting  opponent  who  would  not  have  hesitated 
to  resort  to  court  action  to  protect  his  rights  and  the  rights  of  his 
licensees.  Woodman  was  now  confronted  with  a  somewhat  milder 
man,  William  B.  Bates,  the  administrator  of  Wellman’s  will. 
(Bates  was  a  native  of  the  Wellman  ancestral  town,  Mansfield, 
Massachusetts.)  Perhaps  Woodman  sensed  that  Bates  would 
readily  assent  to  an  out-of-court  compromise  and  would  be  willing 
to  let  the  licensee  mill  owners  shift  for  themselves.  It  may  be 
that  this  judgment  is  unfair  to  Bates,  though  what  little  evidence 
there  is  does  not  indicate  that  he  was  aggressive  in  promoting 
the  Wellman  interests. 

Another  reason  why  Woodman’s  interest  in  promoting  his  rights 
may  have  remained  dormant  for  so  long  is  that  conceivably  the 
amount  of  Wellman’s  royalties  had  not  until  1866  been  sufficient 
to  arouse  his  envy.  The  increasing  number  of  strippers  sold 
(compounded  with  a  rising  royalty  rate)  may  have  caused  the 
patent  to  become  suddenly  more  desirable.  Although  the  Whitin 
company  had  begun  making  Wellman  strippers  in  1861,  the  first 
record  of  a  royalty  payment  is  for  1864 ;  in  that  year  the  royalty 
was  $8.00  if  contracted  for  individually,  or  $7.00  if  contracted 
for  in  lots  of  600.  Later  in  the  year  the  individual  figure  was 
advanced  to  $10,  the  quantity  discount  being  dropped.  In  1865, 
perhaps  in  reaction  to  Civil  War  inflation,  the  price  was  again 
raised,  this  time  to  $13.  As  more  and  more  money  flowed  into 
the  Wellman  estate.  Woodman  may  have  begun  to  look  for  a 
means  of  channeling  a  part  of  those  funds  into  his  own  account. 


•  Pp.  117-122,  131. 
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A  third  iwssibility  is  sujjgcsted  by  the  i)resence,  in  IHOO,  of  a 
Woodman  partner,  Henry  Shaw.  Perhaps  Shaw  was  a  lawyer 
who  saw  the  potentiality  of  Woodman’s  |)osition  and  who  aj^reed 
to  exploit  it  in  return  for  a  share  in  the  receipts. 

Shaw’s  and  Woodman’s  first  stej)  was  to  obtain  a  reissue  of 
WOodman’s  185(i  jiatent  (Reissue  Xo.  dated  1‘1  March 

In  those  days  —  in  fact  as  Lite  as  the  1’.  Supreme 
Court  decision  in  tlie  Miller  v.  llrass  Ch-  case  of  I88*.i  —  reissues 
.sometimes  included  all  minor  improvements  made  on  an  inxeiition 
since  the  date  of  the  patent’s  orie:inal  issue.  Perhaps  over  the 
intervenin^j^  ten  years  (  l8.Ml-(i(!)  there  had  crept  into  the  inanu- 
facturini^  jirocess  certain  modifications  of  desij^n  which  either 
were  not  cowred  in  the  Wellman  jiatent  of  or  which  were 

covered,  at  lea.st  in  part,  by  \'<  oodman’s  patent.  Without  know- 
in<^  the  jireciee  specifications  of  a  strijipcr  made  in  18(»().  one  would 
now  have  diliiculty  in  detennininji  the  nature  of  these  modifica¬ 
tions,  but  inesumably  Shaw  and  WOodmaii,  beinj^  aware  of  their 
existence,  incorporated  them  in  their  reissued  patent. 

If  the  above  assumptions  are  correct  (I  can  find  no  other  ex¬ 
planation  that  tits  the  circumstances),  the  Shaw-Woodman  reissue 
served  simply  to  complement  the  Wellman  patent.  Thus,  all  pur¬ 
chasers  of  Wellman  .strippers,  both  jia.st  and  future,  became  sub¬ 
ject  to  a  charge  for  the  use  of  the  modifications  covered  by  the 
reissued  patent,  in  adtlitioii  to  the  royalty  they  had  already  paid 
Wellman.  As  soon  as  they  became  aware  of  the  suit  that  was 
threatening  them,  several  important  cotton  manufacturers  banded 
together  to  fight  the  Shaw-Woodman  claims.  To  act  for  the 
group,  a  committee  of  three  was  aiijiointed.  W  illiani  A.  lUirke, 
of  the  Poott  ('otton  Mills,  was  made  repre.sentative  of  the  Lowell 
mamifactui.  I).  Lockwmod,  .a  mill  owner  and  consulting 

engineer.  "  •  i[>pointed  from  the  Rhode  Island  group,  kidmund 
Dwight  w  a  made  representative  of  the  Poston  interests. 

.\t  first  these  men  considfia-d  bringing  a  counter-charge  that 
neither  \\  eilman  nor  Woodman  had  prior  right  to  the  stripper,  it 
being  a  device  of  foreign  origin.  Put  aiipareiitly  they  soon 
thought  better  of  this  ap|>roach.  Perhaps  .someone  ])ointed  out 
that  such  a  charge  would  .serve  only  to  destroy  the  validity  of  the 
payment  which  they  had  already  made  to  Wellman,  while  it 
might  bring  the  threat  of  new  charges  from  .some  foreign  jiateiit 
holder.  Abandoning  the  idea  of  fighting  the  .Shaw-Woodman 
claim,  the  committee  then  set  about  to  obtain  the  most  favorable 
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settlement  possible.  Although  Woodman  had  originally  set  his 
charge  at  $10  per  strip|)er,  he  agreed  (17  April  1867)  to  settle 
with  the  mill  owners  represented  hy  the  committee  for  a 
stripper.  Since  this  group  of  men  owned  some  0,000  cards,  the 
gross  return  to  Sliaw  and  Woodman  must  have  aj'proximated 
$18,000. 

At  al)out  this  same  time,  W'oodman  forced  upon  Mates,  the 
ad’.iinistrator  of  the  W'ellman  estate,  a  settlement  covering  all 
future  strii:per  sales.  Males  .agrted  to  raise  the  royalty  from  $!•> 
to  $!S,  the  additional  $•')  l)eing  paid  over  to  Shaw  and  \\  <>«)dman. 
I'oi  tunalel\-,  the  savings  achie\  ed  hy  the  \\  ellman-W Oodman 
stiipper  (as  it  came  to  he  called)  were  so  great  that  purchasers 
wert  willing  to  pay  the  added  price. 

'i'here  remained  to  he  hrought  into  line  only  those  owners  of 
smaller  mills  not  repre.sented  hy  the  committee  of  three.  Many 
of  these,  angered  hy  the  indepemlent  action  of  their  larger  com¬ 
petitors  who  had  u.sed  their  economic  strength  to  wring  out  a 
favorable  concession,  made  a  show  of  refusing  to  jxiy  the  $10 
royalty  demanded  hy  Wofulman.  Mut,  as  soon  as  the  agreement 
with  Mates  had  set  the  Woodman-Shaw  rate  for  new  strippers  at 
$->,  the  remaining  mill  owners  fell  into  line  at  a  like  figure.  One 
should  add  that  Mates,  rather  belatedly,  now  sought  a  reissue  of 
the  IHod  Wellman  patent  to  |)rotect  the  estate’s  interests  from 
further  encroachments  (  Keissue  No.  ’^.lOfi,  dated  July  iStll). 

The  list  of  the  story  is  (|uickly  told.  Moth  Wellman’s  and 
Woodman's  basic  jiatents  expired  after  the  customary  T1  years 
for  which  patents  were  granted  in  those  days.  Ivxteiisions,  how¬ 
ever,  were  ea.sy  to  obtain.  A  patent  holder  had  only  to  show 
that  he  had  failed  to  obtain,  from  the  use  and  .sale  of  his  inven¬ 
tion,  a  reasonable  remuneration  for  the  time,  ingenuity,  and  ex- 
jiense  bestowed  upon  the  same  whereiijion  it  became  the  duty  of 
the  Commissioner  of  Patents  to  renew  and  extend  the  patent  for 
thi*  term  of  seven  years  from  and  after  the  expiration  of  the 
first  term. 

Thus,  until  18^7  the  Wellmaii-W  oiMlman  |>atent  arrangement 
remained  in  effect  --and  without  diminution  of  the  royalty  figure 
despite  the  recurrent  insistence  of  such  manufacturers  as  Whitin 
that  the  value  of  the  license  was  continually  declining  as  the 
patent  drew  nearer  to  expiration.  Just  how  much  Wellman  and 
Woodman  received  in  royalties  cannot  he  estimated  from  the  fig¬ 
ures  now  at  hand.  I'ntil  1867  (when  W’ellman  and  W^oodman 
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reached  their  agreement)  the  Whitin  company  kept  no  record  of 
the  royalties  it  collected  from  customers  and  forwarded  to  Bates. 
From  1867  to  1877  Whitin  forwarded  more  than  $110,000  to  the 
Wellman  estate,  plus  another  $40,000  to  be  turned  over  to  Wood¬ 
man  and  Shaw.  Whitin,  moreover,  w’as  only  one  of  perhaps  a 
dozen  American  and  possibly  as  many  more  British  machine- 
builders  who  were  equipping  cards  with  Wellman- Woodman 
strippers.  Hence  the  total  income  enjoyed  by  those  men  from 
their  royalties  must  have  totaled  something  like  ten  times  the 
amount  sent  them  by  Whitin.  At  any  rate  the  Wellmans  came 
to  be  known  as  people  of  wealth  in  Lowell  and  left  behind  them 
a  cemetery  monument  (to  the  left  of  the  main  gate  of  the  Lowell 
cemetery)  of  proportions  sufficient  to  testify  to  that  fact. 

Long  after  the  expiration  of  the  Wellman- Woodman  patents, 
cards  of  the  Wellman  type  continued  to  be  made.  As  late  as  1904, 
the  Whitin  Machine  Works  was  receiving  orders  for  them.  But 
their  eventual  extinction  was  made  inevitable  during  the  1880’s 
by  the  importation  of  the  revolving  top  flat  style  of  carding  from 
England.  The  English  method  of  cleaning  flats  was  to  brush 
them  as  they  returned,  on  an  endless  chain,  to  their  original  posi¬ 
tion.  So  simple  and  effective  was  the  British  design  that  it  soon 
became  —  and  has  ever  since  remained  —  the  standard  means  of 
card-stripping  in  this  coimtr)'. 
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